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ABSTRACT 

Recent national concern eQx>ut the levels of adults* 
literacy skills has resulted in a demand for expanded and more 
efficient basic skills programs. In turn, govemmentaU. agencies at 
aai levels, politicians, axiL community organizations are seeking 
continusaiy increasing amounts of information about a variety of 
topics pertaining to literacy education. A nationea information base 
is clearly becoming increasingly necessary. The creation of a 
knowledge base to guide literacy and basic skills instruction and 
program implementation has been hampered not only by the limited 
resources spent by the federal government and by private foundations 
on these topics, but sQso by the .structure of funding for research. 
Most studies funded are short-term. Another problem has been the lack 
of bona fide research studies. There is a critical need for 
comprehensive research on adult learning (particularly native euid 
second language learning), instructional methods, assessment and 
accountability systems, and the organization emd delivery of 
services. The creation of a comprehensive research euid development 
base for supporting a coordinated adult basic skills education system 
will require the establishment of a new institutional structure cUid 
an additional federal investment, including the creation of a 
national center for adult literacy. (HN) 
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FOREWORD 



This paper Is one of several prepared by consultants to The Project on 
Adult Literacy sponsored by the Southport Institute for Policy Analysis. 
The papers were coMissioned to help the Project's staff develop an in-depth 
understanding of various issues and perspectives bearing on the federal role 
in promoting adult literacy. 

In totals seven papers were commissioned. They were prepared during 
the fall of 1988. The consultants who prepared them met as a group five 
times during that period and vigorously debated each other's work as well 
other issues concerning adult literacy. At no time during this process did 
the Project's staff require that the consultants agree with each other or 
with the conclusions being formulated by the staff. The consultants were 
given complete freedom to state their own ideas. 



t*s a result » the views expressed in this paper are those of the author 
alone. They do not necessarily reflect the views of the Southport 
Institute, the Project on Adult Literacy or any of the other consultants 
involved with the Project's work. 

The Southport Institute is making these working papers available to 
help increase understanding and stimulate discussion about the problems of 
adult literacy and as an expression of gratitude for the contribution of the 
authors to the Project on Adult Literacy. 

The working papers prepared for the Project are: 



Judith A. Alamprese: 
William B. Bliss: 

Jack A. Brizius: 
Paul V. Delker and 
William J. Yakowicz: 
Susan E* Poster: 
Arnold Packer: 



William F. Pierce: 
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A Redefined Federal Role in Adult Literacy: Integrated 
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These papers are available from: The Project on Adult Literacy, Suite 
415, 440 First Street, N.W. , Washington, DC 20001, (202) 783-7058. 
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ADULT LITERACY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT: 
AN AGENDA FOR ACTION 



by 

Judith A. Alamprese 



INTRODUCTION 

The adult literacy crisis In America has attracted the attention of 
the public, politicians, and policymakers. Through the efforts of Project 
Literacy U.S. (PLUS) and other national Initiatives, various dimensions cf 
the literacy proMem and Its effects on Individuals' lives have been 
portrayed by television, radio, and print media. Literacy programs have 
expanded, and thousands of adults have come forth to "volunteer their 
services as tutors. 1/ While the number of adults participating In the 
basic skills and Engllsh-as-a-second-language (ESL) programs that are 
funded under the federal Adult Education Act has Increased steadily during 
the past decade~to approximately 3.1 mm ion adults In 1986— this number 
represents but a small fraction of the minions of adults who lack the 
basic skills needed to function successfully In our society, and who could 
benefit from these services. 21 

The PLUS media campaign and related literacy activities have 
broadened the public's awareness not only of the personal consequences of 
Illiteracy, but also of the Impact that an Ill-prepared workforce can have 
on America's position In the world economy. Recent reports and studies, 
such as those released by the Hudson Institute 3/ and the Educational 
Testing Service, 4/ have described the skill levels of our current and 
future workforce and the Increased demands that workers will face as we 
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move Into the 21st century. These analyses suggest that our ability to 
compete globally will require a workforce proficient in skills such as 
read1ng«->1.e,» literacy— as well as writing* computatlont critical 
thinking* problem solving and reasoning— I.e.* basic skills. America's 
"literacy^* crisis* thus* concerns both Individuals' desires to Improve the 
quality of their lives* and politicians' and policymakers' Interests In 
ensuring that the country Is prepared to meet the challenges of an 
1ncn»as1ngly complex technological workplace. 

One response to the need to upgrade the basic skills of adults has 
been the federal government's efforts to support literacy services through 
programs funded by the U*S^ Departments of Education* Labor* and Health 
and Human Services. The bulk of the monies distributed by these 
departments has been used by Institutions and other entitles* Including 
school districts* community colleges* libraries* community-based 
organizations* and private Industry councils* to carry out basic skills 
programs or to contract for services. Minimal resources have been spent 
on activities such as adult learning research* literacy program 
development* staff training* dissemination* and evaluation. Because of 
the limited support for these types of activities* literacy programs have 
been designed using elementary education models and Individuals' Intuitive 
sense* rather than on results from research and development In adult 
learning and basic skills education. The paucity of support for theory- 
building and evaluation studies has hampered the formation of a system of 
adult basic skills education that Is derived from empirically- tested 
principles of good practice. 
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As a step toward creating an enhanced system In basic skills 
education* this paper presents an agenda for conducting comprehensive 
research and development. Applied and basic research activities* as well 
as developmental projects* are proposed In a number of areas that are 
critical to the creation of an effective and comprehensive adult basic 
education system* Also discussed Is the rale that the federal government 
can play In Improving the theory and practice of adult basic education* 



ORIE^frATION TO A RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT AGENDA 
Adult basic skills education Is In a state of flux In this country* 
Recent national concern about the level of adults* literacy skills has 
resulted In a press for expanded and more efficient basic skills programs. 
At all levels of government* policymakers and politicians are seeking 
evidence about the effectiveness of literacy programs that they can use to 
support funding decisions* Increasingly* governmental agencies and 
community organizations are establishing partnerships to serve more 
adequately adults with a multiplicity of needs* Including education* job 
training* and social services* Information Is being sought about the 
characteristics of adults who could benefit from basic skills Instruction; 
the types of programs that can best satisfy these adults* educational 
requirements; the condlt^^ns under which adults can Improve their skills 
and knowledge; and models for carrying out successful public-private 
partnerships to upgrade and retool the American workforce* This need for 
comprehensive Information about program participants and services* which 
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can be used to design an effective national system for adult basic 
educv^tlonf Is discussed below. 
Need for a National Database 

Some of the most frequently-asked questions about the nation's 
literacy crisis concern topics such as the number of adults who could 
benefit from basic skills Instruction; the demographic characteristics of 
adults currently enrolled In literacy programs; the types and results of 
literacy programs currently In operation; and the fiscal expenditures that 
are being made to combat the literacy problem. While various attempts 
have been made to provide Information on each of these toplcsf the 
accuracy and completeness of the data provided Is marginal at best. For 
examplet estimates of adults who are In need of literacy services have 
ranged from 20 to 40 mllllonf depending upon the criteria used to define 
literacy and what constitutes a basic skills deficit. Although It may be 
Impossible to describe the magnitude of the problem preclselyt better 
Information about adults who could benefit from basic skills Instruction 
Is necessary for policy and program development. 

Learner and Prograi Characterl sties. Further problems are 
encountered when attempts are made to count the number of adults enrolled 
In literacy programs and the types of services that are being provided to 
these adults. While individual federal programs may require funded 
agencies to report data concerning participants and services offered^ no 
single source exists that captures Information across all programs. 
Furthermoref state monies that are used In conjunction with federal funds 
to support basic skills programs— such as with programs funded with 
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federal adult education monies-are not accounted for In the federal 
reports. Also absent fran any aggregate reporting procedures are local 
government and private funds that are used to finance basic skills 
programs. The result Is that the data which are compiled about literacy 
and basic skills programmatic efforts are, for the mst part, gross 
estimates of the national effort. 

Prggram Impiirt :* Not only are the existing national data concerning 
the numbers and types of ba^ic skills programs Inadequate, also 
problematic Is the Information that Is collected about the Impact of these 
programs. For example, service outcome reports submitted by programs 
funded with federal adult education monies often are based on Instructors* 
estimates of the effects that the program has had on learners, rather than 
on Information that has been collected systematically using reliable and 
valid measures. Also missing Is accurate Information concerning the 
retention rates of programs. As a result of the limited availability of 
Information, policymakers are hampered In their efforts to guide the 
design of an effective basic skills system, and Individual program 
directors lack data they can use In making program decisions. 

FfSCfll Support * Another missing piece of the literacy puzzle 
concerns the amount of money that Is being spent by public and private 
sources on basic skills programs. Conflicting reports Issued recently by 
the Federal Interagency Committee on Education (FICE) and the U.S. House 
of Representatives Subconnlttee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational 
Education concerning the federal government's expenditures on adult 
literacy program Illustrate one aspect of the problem. In an attempt to 
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describe the nature of the federal Involvement In adult literacy 
education* the FICE document reported that the 1985 total expenditures for 
federal adult literacy activities were $347.6 million. 5/ In contrast* 
the Subcommittee's report estimated that $126.5 million was spent by the 
federal government In 1985 on adult literacy, fi/ This difference in 
estimations highlights the confusion about the level of financial effort 
that is being used to address the country's basic skills problem->*»however 
defined. 

Not only do we lack reliable information about the extent of federal 
efforts to support basic skills education* but we also have no clear sense 
of the magnitude of state« local* and private funds that are being 
directed toward the basic skills problem. While individual state agencies 
may report monies that they spend on basic skills^ and updates on 
corporate investments are provided by organizations such as the Business 
Council for Effective Literacy* 2/ there is no single resource that 
contains information about the extent and types of expenditures. 

The lack of a reliable national database that describes the target 
population for basic skills programs and the operations and financing of 
these programs presents a major barrier to the establishment of a cohesive 
system for adult basic skills education. Better information about the 
status of our current literacy efforts is needed by individuals in all 
levels of government# as well as by those responsible for designing and 
operating basic education programs. 
Need for Research and Program Development 

Many of the existing adult literacy and basic skills programs have 
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been designed based on Instructors* and administrators* conventional 
wisdom, rather than on documented knowledge about effective practice. In 
some cases, programs have adopted proven currlcular and assessment models; 
more often, staff have used their experience and limited resources to 
design services to address learners* goals. One 'factor that has affected 
the development of literacy programs has been the dearth of research about 
the learning styles of undereducated adults, successful Instructional 
strategies, and appropriate assessment Instruments. While federal, state, 
and private funds have supported some research and Implementation projects 
In these areas, the effort has not been adequate to meet the pressing 
need. 

Eaderal TnVflStiront. Historically, federal efforts In research and 
development In adult basic skills education have not been well supported 
or disseminated. One example Is the research funded with federal Section 
309 monies authorized under the Adult Education Act. During the period 
1966-1974, a variety of basic skills research and development projects was 
undertaken by universities and, to a lesser extent, by local education 
agencies. While the results of a few of the projects have received 
national attention—such as the Adult Performance Level (APL) study and 
Mezi row's work concerning adults* motivations for participating In basic 
skills prograais— by and large, most of the Section 309 projects have had 
limited Impact on the quality of basic skills program operations. In some 
cases, the quality of the projects was questionable; In other Instances, 
the projects* results had limited potential for transferability. 8/ 

Since federal funding under Section 309 ended In 1974, no consistent 
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support for basic skills research and development existed until this year, 
when federal monies for research were appropriated under Section 384 of 
the Adult Education Amendments of 1988» New studies are being funded to 
Investigate Issues such as the use of technology In basic skills 
w Instruction, and demonstration programs are being supported to model 

services such as workplace literacy partnerships. While these projects 
deal with a number of the Issues critical to the Improvement and expansion 
of basic skills programs, they represent a minimal Investment In 
addressing a major system need. 

Since 1974» many efforts In basic skills research and development 
have centered on activities supported by states under Section 310 (now 
Section 353) of the Adult Education Act. Each State Education Department 
has authority to set priorities for the expenditures of Section 310/353 
monies, and past projects have Included the development of curricula and 
assessment procedures* as well as staff development programs. In some 
Instances, the Section 310 projects have been multi-year efforts resulting 
In comprehensive curricula and assessment programs. In most cases, 
however* the monies have been expended for short-term projects Intended to 
address a specific need within a st»te> such as the provision of a series 
of staff training workshops or the creation of specialized materials. 2/ 
Few efforts hav^ been made by states to coordinate the priorities for 
their Section 310 projects or to fund joint projects* so that products can 
be created that transcend the needs of an Individual state. 

One notable outcome from the federal effort has been the receipt of 
funding by a small number of Section 310 programs from tho U.S. Department 
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of Education's National Diffusion Network (NDN). Under NON funding as 
Developer/Demonstrator projects* curricula such as the APL program Ifl/ and 
Project CLASS* U/ assessment systems such as the New York State External 
High School Diploma Program 12/ and the CASAS Project* 12/ and volunteer 
programs such as Project F.I.S.T. ]A/ and the Jefferson County Adult 
Reading Program* 15/ have been disseminated to literacy and basic skills 
programs across the country. While these projects have been successful In 
providing basic skills programs In many states with effective strategies 
for upgrading the quality of Instruction and assessment* their Impact hp:;> 
been modest relative to what must be done to address ^e overall need for 
program Improvement. 

Although most of the funds dispersed by the U.S. Department of 
Education for adult basic skills research and development has come from 
the Division of Adult Education* other sections of the Department* such as 
the Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERD* have supported 
some limited efforts. For example* OERI's investments In adult literacy 
have Included the National Adult Literacy Project (NALP)— undertaken 
during the early I980s«^and the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP)— conducted In 1986. NALP sponsored the production of 
policy papers that discussed various aspects of the literacy Issue and 
steps that could be taken to combat Illiteracy. The project also 
generated a description of the key characteristics of effective adult 
literacy programs. Ifi/ Though no new literacy research was produced as a 
result of NALP* the project engendered discussion among researchers about 
the country's basic skills problem and helped to focus their attention on 
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possible actions for improving literacy practice. 

The NAEP results have enlightened researchers' and policymakers' 
thinking about the adult basic skills problern In this country. By 
Identifying the range of skills that are required of adults to function 
successfully In our society t the NAEP study has helped to modify the 
definition of literacy to Include not only reading but a more complex ' 
array of basic sklllSf such as Information processing and reasoning. \JJ 
The Educational Testing Service's current work In developing a basic 
skills curriculum based on the NAEP results promises to be a major 
contribution to existing basic skills Instructional materials. 

In addition to the NALP and NAEP projects* OERI has funded a few 
modest literacy studies that have Investigated topics such as the efficacy 
of Intergeneratlonal literacy programs. Ifi/ 

CVbher Fiscal Support. While federal agencies other than the U.S. 
Departi^ient of Education ^ire funding basic skills activities In varying 
degrees* most of these fnonles have been used to support direct service* 
rather than research and program development. Similarly, foundation 
funding for basic skills research has been limited* Although foundation 
Investments In adult literacy and basic skills have Increased gradually 
since 1970* the monies have been used primarily to enhance community-based 
literacy program operations* staff training* and literacy program 
networking. (The grants programs instituted by the Ga. ^^^tt Foundation* B. 
Dalton Bookseller* and the MacArthur Fcundatlon exemplify these efforts.) 
Only minimal foundation fund1ng~1.e,* less than two percent of the total 
effort— has been spent on basic skills research and development. 12/ 
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Barriers to an Improved System . The creation of a knowledge base to 
guide literacy and basic skills Instruction and program Implementation has 
been hampered not only by the limited resources spent by the federal 
government and foundations on these topics* but also by the structure of 
funding for research* Most of the efforts have been short-term— I.e. # 
one-*year studies* These are not long enough to permit adequate collection 
of empirical evidence to test research hypotheses or to undertake 
developmental projects that Include field test and revision phases. Some 
exceptional efforts In program development are the multi-year investments 
In Section 310 projects made by Texas In the APL curriculum and diploma 
program; by New York In the External High School Diploma Program; and by 
California In the Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment System. 

Another deterrent to the establishment of a knowledge base In adult 
basic skills education has been the lack of bona Mde research studies^ 
Recent reviews of literacy research undertaken by Fingeret ISU ^nd by 
Oar'<enwald 21/ Indicate that many of the published works on 11teracy*and 
basic skills are program descriptions and "how to do It** articles* rather 
than reports of systematic research with empirically-derived conclusions. 
While basic research studies In adult literacy are rarely undertaken* the 
number of credible applied research studies also has tended to be small. 

Our ability to create a comprehensive national system for delivering 
adult basic skills Instruction will depend* In part* upon the availability 
of new Information about effective strategies for Instruction* assessment* 
evaluation* and program management. To meet this need* research and 
development Initiatives should be undertaken In these critical sreas of 
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adult basic skills education* 
Need for Program Management Models 

Adult education program administrators across the country 
Increasingly are faced with the challenge of operating quality programs 
with limited technical and human resources* As demands for basic skills 
and ESL Instruction expand* administrators grapple with the task of 
providing services with sub-optimal staffing structures* minimal 
evaluative data* and limited access to Information about promising 
practices and program models* Also critical Is the role that 
administrators and Instructors play In encouraging adult learners to 
accomplish their Immediate goals* as well as to pursue further education 
and training* 

Program Staffing ^ Historically* adult basic skills programs have 
been staffed by part-time* former elementary and secondary education 
teachers who have had minimal training In adult basic education teaching 
strategies* 221 Several factors have accounted for the programs' staffing 
patterns and the training offered to Instructors* Including the limited 
size of operating budgets and teaching schedules that dc not reflect a 
continuous eight-hour work day* In some Instances* the part-time 
structure of basic skills programs has precluded the hiring of full-time 
staff* In most casest the lack of available funds or human resources has 
limited the amount of training that Is provided to staff* When training 
Is conducted* It usually consists or an occasional workshop or attendance 
at a conference* rather than regularly-scheduled staff development 
activities held throughout a program's year* One consequence of the 
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structure and training patterns Is that basic skills programs typically 
experience high staff turnover. Furthermoret staff who do remain often 
are frustrated by the lack of training* which If available could Increase 
their ability to work with program participants* 

Volunteer programs also are faced with similar challenges* The 
Increase In the number of tutors during the past few years has strained 
many volunteer programs* capacities to pro/lde adequate staff training and 
follow-up services* Furthermorey as the types of learners entering both 
volunteer and classroom-based programs become more diverse-- e*g*» and 
Include learning disabled adults— tutors and Instructors must find 
appropriate methodologies to serve new types of learners* 

In order to Improve the overall quality of basic skill program 
operations* several aspects of program staffing and training require 
further Investigation* Better Information Is needed about the 
relationship between the structure of a program~1*e*9 type of class 
schedule—and the ability of a program to hire and retain staff* Further # 
the relative merits of using full- or part-time staff warrant study* 
Finally* staff training models need to be developed* evaluated* and 
disseminated. 

Prograa gvaluation. Many program administrators are Interested 1n 
determining the effects of their programs on students* academic and 
personal growth* For most classroom-based and volunteer programs* 
however* program evaluation Is a luxury rather than a necessity* A few 
states* such as Connecticut* Maryland* and California* have commissioned 
studies to assess the effects of the Implementation of a statewide mandate 
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for competency-based education on program and learner outcomes. 22/f TAI 
As wellf Laubach Literacy Action has conducted an assessment of the state- 
of-practlce In volunteer program evaluatlont In an attempt to discern the 
accomplishments that have been made by volunteer programs and the steps 
that should be taken to enhance their evaluation capacities. Most 
programs* Including both classroom-based and volunteer efforts—collect 
minimal data on learners^ performance and often are not able to analyze 
these data fully. Often program staff are not trained to administer 
evaluation Instruments* or they feel that existing tools do not capture 
the types of outcomes that learners are achieving. 26/ The result Is that 
limited Information Is being collected about the structure of programs and 
the relationship between teachers* Instructional techniques and learners' 
outcomes. An analysis of these relationships should be made to guide the 
program Improvement process. 

Dissemination and Model Bulldlny. One factor that has deterred the 
enhancement of classroom-based and volunteer programs has been the lack of 
Information about effective program models. While the National Diffusion 
Network has facilitated the dissemination of a small number of literacy 
and basic skills programs* the need far exceeds available resources. Not 
only Is access to new programs difficult* also absent Is any formal 
mechanism for quality control that defines effectiveness and that assists 
In program selection. Although efforts have been made to Identify the key 
components of effective literacy and basic skills programs* such as the 
materials produced by the National Adult Literacy Project 22/ and by B. 
Dalton Bookseller* 22/ these guides were one-time efforts that discuss 
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generic characteristics about program components. This Information has 
been useful for programs that conduct evaluations and have data about the 
effectiveness of each component. However^ given the Infrequency with 
which literacy and basic skills programs undertake evaluations^ a process 
Is needed both to assess program Impact and to transfer Information about 
, programs that have evidence of being successful. 

Any process for Identifying effective program models should Include 
the various types of public and private partnerships In basic skills 
education that are emerging. One Important effort Is business and 
1ridustry*s push to upgrade and retool Its workforce. Collaborative 
partnerships between education agencies and corporations and small 
businesses are being established In order to facilitate the delivery of 
basic skills programs. In an attempt to provide effective workplace 
literacy programs* services are being designed that focus on contextual 
learning and that experiment with new teaching technologies. These 
efforts^ which are being encouraged by the U. S. Departments of Labor and 
Education^ 22/ as well as by business and labors appear to have great 
potential for success. However^ the transfer and utilization of 
partnership models will depend* In part* on the efforts that are made to 
Identify and document the critical processes Involved In their 
Impl ementat1on# 

Basic skills programs that serve voluntary participants— such as 
programs funded under the provisions of the Adult Education Act~are not 
alone In their desire for systematic Information about effective program 
models. Also In need of data and documentation are programs with mandated 
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partlclpatlorv— such as those funded under the Food Stamp Program and the 
Family Support Act. These programs serve significant numbers of adults 
who could benefit from basic skills Instruction, and are Increasingly 
Important as models that should be evaluated and disseminated. 

Another category of programs that holds premise for addressing our 
literacy problem are those conceme^l with alleviating the Intergen- 
eratlonal transmission of Illiteracy. While previous efforts In early 
childhood education have provided evidence about the Importance of parents 
In raising the educational achievement of preschool chlldrent iQ/t 2JL/ 
Intergeneratlonal literacy programs attempt to raise the educational 
achievement of the parent—as well as to contribute to the Intellectual 
growth of the child. As with the other service delivery systemst further 
assessment and documentation of these efforts Is required. 

Program Articulation. If we are to have a competitive workforce by 
the beginning of the 21st century* serious efforts must be made to 
Increase basic skills program retention ratesy and to encourage learners* 
continued participation In education or training. Current estimates ^re 
that as many as half of all adult learners who enroll In basic skills 
programs leave a program within a fetT weeks of entering. 22/ Since 
learners* reasons for leaving programs vary—from transportation and 
chlldcare problems to dissatisfaction with content and teaching style—no 
one approach that can be taken to Increase their retention. Rathert 
multiple processes must be developed for Identifying potential barriers to 
adult learners' participation and for working with learners to deal with 
these barriers as they arise. 
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While adult basic skills programs need to Improve their strategies 
for retaining learners^ they also must work to ensure that learners have 
opportunities to pursue additional education or training after attaining 
their immediate goals* Too often adult learners enroll in a basic skills 
program for a period of t1me~such as a semester— and then discontinue 
their study after they have met their short-term needs* In some 
instances^ learners are not aware of the education and training 
opportunities that are availablet since most programs lack the capacity to 
provide counseling assistance to learners* In others, learners may feel 
that they are not ready to continue their study and pursue, for exafnple, a 
high school diploma* In all cases, program staff should be guiding 
learners throughout their study to help them make informed decisions about 
their options for further education* The capacity of basic skills 
programs to carry out this articulation function depends, in part, upon 
tha availability of staff who can identify the education and training 
resources in a community and who can transfer this information to program 
participants* To facilitate this process, a learner management model 
should be created to train basic skills program staff to identify 
learners* education or job training opportunities and to place them in 
foll<w-*on programs* 

PrlQiMtfaa for RMMrrh and DftvAlnpmftnt 

If we are to have a basic skills education system in which quality 
programming is provided by trained staff, several steps need to be taken 
to d4>velop an underlying base of knowledge and expertise that can move the 
current state of operations forward* Four areas of investigation are 
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critical to the creation of this technical base: 1) research on learning, 
2) research on Instruction* 3) development of assessment and 
accountability systems, and 4) research on the organization and delivery 
of services. 

These areas concern the Implementation of a basic skills enhancement 
system, as well as the establishment of program policy. While the 
teaching and learning functions are fundamental to any educational system, 
they are especially Important areas for research because of our limited 
understanding about how undereducated adults acquire literacy and higher 
order thinking skills. Also central to the operation of an effective 
system Is an ongoing process for monitoring a program's inputs and 
outputs— e.g., the target population of potential learners and the results 
achieved by learners who participate In basic skills programs. Finally, 
better Information Is needed regarding effective ways of structuring 
services— e.g., the time framework for Instruction, and delivering 
services— e.g., contexts In which learning Is successful. 

The next section of this paper presents a number of research and 
development activities that are essential to the advancement of a 
knowledge base In each of the four areas. While some areas cover Issues 
that are appropriate for basic research, most are subjects for applied 
studies that can help to bride the gap between theory and practice. Also 
discussed are activities for building the Internal framework of a basic 
skills system, such as model development, staff training, and 
dissemination. 
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RESEARCH ON LEARNING 
One of the most critical and least understood processes In the 
education of adults Is how they acquire literacy and higher order thinking 
skill s. While many basic skills Instructors have relied on methods used 
In elementary and secondary education for teaching adultst Increasingly 
these approaches have proved to be less thar. optimal. In order to serve 
adults enrolled In basic skills programs more effectively^ better 
Information Is needed about appropriate strategies for facilitating adult 
learning. 

In particular* four tPplcs In the area of adult learning warrant 
Immediate attention by researchers. These are: 1) (development of 
critical thinking skills* 2) learning In context* 3/ development of 
beginning reading skills* and 4) acquisition of English as a second 
language. Proposed research studies and developmental activities for each 
of these topics are discussed below. 

Development of Critical Thinking Skills, As the complexity of the 
American workplace Increases* It becomes Imperative to have a qualified 
workforce capable of carrying out the changing requirements of jobs. For 
example* a recent survey of manufacturing plants In the rural South found 
that as a result of automated technology* the skill demands on production 
workers are broadening rather than being reduced* 31/ Other research has 
Indicated that the workplace requires not only that workers have the 
ability to read* write* and compute* but that they also must have the 
capacity to use these basic skills to communicate with other employees and 
to solve problems on the Job. ;W Changing expectations about the 
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requirements of our workforce also have stimulated states to Identify the 
categories of skills that w111 be demanded of workers. In Michigan^ a 
taskforce of business^ labor/ education^ and community representatives was 
convened to specify the abilities and behaviors that are necessary across 
a broad range of business* service* and Industrial job sectors. Through 
the taskforce* academic* personal management* and teamwork skills-*- 
Including computation* reasoning* and Information process1ng-*-were 
Identified as the skills that workers will need to possess to be 
considered "employable." 25/ 

Given our limited understanding about the processes adults with skill 
deficiencies use to acquire reasoning and other higher order thinking 
sk111s-**-and the potential Impact that lack of this knowledge has on our 
future economic viability— further Investigation In required in this area. 
For example* one approach that has been used to understand the mechanisms 
of reasoning skills Is to compare and contrast the performance of more and 
less skilled individuals. Studies that have used this methodology* such 
as those undertaken by Chi et al.* l§/ Clement* 32/ and Lesgold* iS/ have 
been concerned both with how a reasoning skill operates in young adults 
and with the difficulties and limitations of students who have not 
acquired this skill. These studies have shown that problem solving 
proceeds on the basis of the solver's representation of the problem^. 
Students with less ability tend to represent problems through recognition 
of literal surface feat^^res* and not by inferences from abstracted 
principles in the domain of knowledge pertinent to a problem. However* 
"experts" categorize problems according to principles* such as a 
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conservatlon-of-energy problem— rather than according to the specific set 
of factors and conditions represented by the problem. i2/ These results 
suggest that In order for basic skills to enhance learners' critical 
thinking* efforts must be made to develop their abilities to conceptualize 
abstract principles. 

A major challenge Is to understand better the process through which 
critical thinking skills are acquired by adults* and to develop a theory 
of learning about the acquisition of these skills. Illustrative Issues 
that warrant further study and development are: 

• The potential for adults with basic skill 
deficits to develop critical thinking 
skills and the conditions under which this 
dtivelopment can be facilitated; 

• The processes used by adults with basic skill 
deficits to acquire reasoning and other think* 
Ing skills In the context of specific domains 
of knowledge; and 

• The strategies used by adults to develop meta* 
cognitive abilities and how adults can be 
helped to acquire these abilities; 

Learning In Conteyfe , The question of whether adults learn more 

effectively when material Is taught In a •'real world** context Is one that 

Is discussed frequently by both practitioners and researchers. Since the 

early 1970s# basic skills programs across the country have adopted a 

competency based* life skills approach for delivering services. For many 

programs* such as those funded under the Adult Education Act and the 

Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (followed by the Job Training 

Partnership Act)* the Implementation of this approach has meant the 

Identification of a list of life skill competencies that serve as program 
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outcomes^ and the use of Instructional materials that emphasize the life 
skills' applications of basic skill s« 

The application of a competency based^ life skills approach has been 
effective In Engl Ish-as-a-second-language programs^ where participants' 
goals often Involve learning to accomplish a "real world" t^k* Evidence 
of the success of these programs Includes Increased learner retention and 
learners' progress In mastering life skill competencies. 4fl/ This 
approach has been used to development adult student assessment systems— 
Q.g.9 CASAS, and external diploma programs— e.g. > the New York and APL 
models. The life sl:111s movement also has Influenced most of the major 
publishers of adult basic skills materials— e.g. > Scott > Foresman and 
Steck-Vaughn--who have organized their materials using a competency based^ 
life skills framework. 

One Issue that has arisen In the Implementation of competency based^ 
life skills programs Is the extent to which the basic skills learned in 
these programs are transferable across life skill areas. Often^ 
Instruction Is focused on the application of a specific life skills rather 
than on the Integration of life skills and basic skills. For example^ an 
Instructor nay teach learners how to read a bus schedule— without giving 
them multiple life skill applications to ensure that they understand the 
underlying basic sk111s» such as reading a matrix. In these Instancest it 
Is not clear whether a learner has grasped the basic skills and can apply 
the skin across different areas of "real world" applications. While 
teaching basic skills In the context of life tasks may be an effective 
method for making Instruction relevant to learners' needs— thereby 
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motivating learners' participation in programs and enabling them to 
acquire critical life skills—further investigation is needed to determine 
the utility of this approach for increasing learners' abilities to apply 
core set of skills across various domains of knowledge. 

Studies of functional education programs have focused on the 
development of literacy skills in different contexts^ such as the 
workplace* Analyses^ such as those conducted by Sticht et al.f 41/ 
Mikulecky and Diehly 42/ and Guthrie^ Kirsch* and Love^ 41/ have shown 
that higher levels of general reading ability are associated with higher 
levels of job«related literacy* Some research has Indicated that learners 
in programs that integrate literacy with Job knowledge development are 
likely to show gains in Job-related reading that are two to three times 
greater than the gains they make in general literacy skills. In addition^ 
learners in these programs make gains in general literacy that are as 
large as or greater than the gains made by learners in general programs. 
However^ learners in general literacy p^^ogram^s rriake almost no progress in 
Job-relateu literacy* 44/ 

These findings provide initial evidence about the general izabil Ity of 
skills from one specific domain to another more broadly defined domain. 
Further information is required to assess tne utility of the functional 
literacy education approach for developing both the specific and general 
literacy skills and content knowledge that adults need to operate 
successfully in society* 

A related topic of study concerns the contexts in which adults can 
develop literacy skills* Recent research by Fingeret 45/ and Roder and 
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Green has Identified the Importance of the community context and the 
roles of social networks In facilitating adults* acquisition of reasoning 
and problefrt-solving abilities. Further Inquiry Is needed to understand 
how "literacy helpers" can serve as mediators for adults who have low 
literacy skills. 

The development of a systematic knowledge base about the contexts In 
which adults can Improve their literacy and basic skills Is critical to 
the overall enhancement of our basic skills education system. 
Illustrative Issues that should be considered for research and development 
are: 

e Effects of the use of a functional competency 
approach for developing adults' literacy and 
basic skills eicross different content domains; 

• Identification of generic skills that are 
transferable across different contexts and 
processes for teaching these skills; and 

• The role that social networks play In the de- 
velopment of adults' literacy skills. 

Development of Beginning Readi ng Skills . Many of the adult learners 
enrolled In classroom<-based and volunteer literacy classes are at the 
Initial stages of developing their reading skills. While various 
approaches are utilized by literacy Instructors to teach reading* there is 
a lack of detailed understanding about how beginning readers become 
literate and acquire greater proficiency. 

Studies by researchers such as Sticht 42/ have found that there are 
differences In Information processing between child and adult literacy 
learners. For example* Park's work on semantic structures 43/ and 
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Boraks's and Schumaker's examination of reading strategies 12/ Indicate 
that adult literacy students process written Information differently than 
do children, thus suggesting that the same Instructional strategies may 
not be appropriate for adults and children. 

Other differences have been found In the speed with which adults 
learn to read compared to children. The work of Chall 5i2/ and Bowren and 
Zintz 51/ suggests that adults In the early stages of acquiring reading 
skills may learn more rapidly than do children In the same stage, because 
of adults* higher levels of oral language and knowledge. Another area of 
difference concerns adults* reading potential, which Is defined as the 
difference between their oral recognition vocabulary and ability to 
comprehend oral language and their vocabulary recognition and 
compi ehonslon ability In the written language. Our knowledge about 
adults' reading potential Is still In the formative stage and requires 
more Indepth study. 

In order to Improve the quality of the efforts that are being 
undertaken to develop adults* reading skills, existing theories about 
adults* acquisition and expansion of reading skills need to be validated 
and new hypotheses tested. Illustrative topics for study are: 

• The differences In processes used by adults 
and children to acquire reading skills, such 
as vocabulary recognition, comprehension* 
and Information processing; and 

• The reading potential that adult new readers 
can be expected to have and the conditions 
under which this potential can be developed. 
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Acqulsttfffn of f-nqTfsh ft', fi Sgropfl i ii nfln ^ a a. The population of 
adults who desire to learn English as their second language continues to 
increase at significant rates. While many of the adults enrolled In ESL 
classes are literate In their native language, others lack literacy skills 
in any language. 

As with the research on adult beginning reading, ESL instructional 
theories are a source of debate among professionals engaged in practice 
and research. Increasingly, ESL programs are using a.competency based, 
life skills approach to deliver ESL instruction. 52/ This approach 
provides a structure for organizing a program that includes the teaching 
Of language Skills in the context Of life tasks. Some teacher training • 
programs have combined a competency-based approach with the use of 
specific ESL instructional techniques, such as dialogues, language 
experience, and drills. 52/ 

Limited systematic research has been undertaken to determine the 
efficacy of these instructional approaches for facilitating the 
development of non-native adults^ language skills. Further study also is 
needed to understand the influence that factors such as adults' 
motivation, circumstances of i«„lgrat1on, and type of occupation can have 
on adults' learning processes. Illustrative topics for further research 
and devel opMent aret 

• The integration of ESL and literacy instruc- 
tion for adults illiterate in both English 
and their native language; and 

• The effectivenecs of different instructional 
ski[ir''** °" development of language 
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RESEARCH ON INSTRUCTION 
Related to our need to have a better understanding about the 
processes Involved In adults' acquisition of skills Is the necessity to 
Improve the quality of our knowledge about the delivery of Instruction In 
literacy and basic skills programs. Two aspects of this topic warrant 
Immediate attention. The first concerns the professional workforce who 
provides education services to adults In basic sk111s» ESL» and volunteer 
literacy programs. The second Is the effectlvensss of the teaching 
methodology that Is used In these various programs. Discussed below are 
key Issues concerning each aspect and topics that should be considered for 
further study. 

DavelQpment of a Profasslonal WorkfnrrA. Our abll Ity to have an 
enhanced basic skills education system Is related both to the quality of 
the professional staff who support the system* and to the utility of the 
structure of the system. Currently* the majority of Instructors who 
provide basic skills services work either part time or as volunteers. 
Furthermore* most Instructors have had only minimal formal training in 
literacy and basic skills teaching methods. 54/ While a few states* such 
as California* Maryland* and Connecticut* have initiated statewide 
training efforts to Improve the quality of their basic skills Instructors* 
most provide staff development on a less systematic basis. Thus* our 
current system neither prepares its workforce to perform at maximum levels 
of productivity* nor provides ongoing support to sustain performance. 

Several steps must be taken to create a structure for the development 
and ongoing support of a professional workforce in adult basic skills 
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education. The following research and developmental activities are 
Illustrative of the efforts that must be made to Improve the current state 
of practice: 

• The Identification of the academic knowledge 
and methodological skills that should be re* 
quired of Instructors In literacy and basic 
skills programs; 

e The development of teacher-training programs 
for preparing and upgrading literacy and 
basic skills Instructors; . 

e An examination of the differential effects 
of voluntary and mandated certification 
programs on the creation of an adequate 
pool of literacy and basic skills pro* 
fesslonals; and 

e The development of a mechanism for the on- 
going support of literacy and basic skills 
professional s« 

Delivery of Instruction. The strategies used to deliver Instruction 
In adult basic skills programs have evolved over the past two decades. 
They have Included the traditional group lecture^ Individualized 
Instruction* and cooperative learning. In many Instances* ESL programs 
have maintained the group format* but have used an Interactive Instructor- 
learner process to develop language skills. In basic skills classes* the 
shift to Individualized Instruction has been an £.*:empt to meet the 
specific needs of learners and* In many cases* has assumed that the adult 
Is an Independent learner. The more recent use of cooperative learning 
methods has combined an Individualized format with team-building 
processes. Though these approaches appear to be effective In developing 
adults* skills* little systematic research has been conducted to Identify 
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the conditions under these methods can be used with different types of 
learners to teach different skills. 

In addition to the methods described abovet the use of computers has 
been Introduced slowly to basic skills education programs. While 
computer-based learning systems hold promise for basic skills Instruction, 
since computers huve the advantage of providing economies of scale and 
permit self-paced Instructlont few adults are taught through computer- 
assisted methods. Some of the factors that account for the limited use of 
computers are the lack of access to hardware* the quality of the available 
software* and basic skills Instructors* resistance to learn the 
technology. 

Several topics should be considered for further study and development 
In the area of Instruction. They Include: 

• An examination of the conditions under which 
a variety of Instructional techniques can be 
used effectively with different learners; 

• The development of classroom management strat- 
egies that can be used successfully In var- 
ious learning environments; 

e An evaluation of the potential that all forms 
of canputer»ass1sted Instruction* especially 
Interactive systems* has for basic skills 
education; and 

• Development of models for Implementing computer- 
based Instructional systems. 

DEVELOPMENT OF ASSESSMENT AND ACCOUNTABILITY SYSTEMS 
One of the most pressing Issues In the field of adult basic skills 
education Is the need to develop a comprehensive national database. 
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Policymakers and practitioners alike currently rely on estimates of data 
to guide program design and operations^ These data concern the extent of 
the adult population who could benefit from literacy and basic skills 
services* the Impact of these services* and the types of services that are 
most effective^ 

While the process for calculating the extent of the current and 
potential target population of basic skills programs participants will 
continue to be problematic* actions can be taken to Improve the 
Information that Is known about the Impact and quality of services. Three 
possible actions are discussed below* 

Creation of Performance Standards^ A critical step In the design of 
any service delivery system Is the creation of standards against which the 
performance of participants can be Judged. Historically* no single set of 
standards has existed for the adult basic skills education system. 
Rather* Individual states and local programs have specified the desired 
outcomes for adult basic education program participants— such as the life 
skill competencies Identified In the APL and subsequent studies undertaken 
In the 1970s* or grade-level gains traditionally associated with 
elementary education* In other Instances* programs have allowed learners 
to set their own goals and have used the reported accomplishment of these 
goals as evidence of program success. 

Some standards have been specified for programs such as those funded 
under the Job Training Partnership Act* which considers a program's 
success In placing participants In Jobs* New state efforts at specifying 
skill requirements are exemplified by the work undertaken by Michigan's 
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Emplpyabnity Skills Task Force, The overall result of these efforts Is 
that where standards exist, different sets of criteria are being used to 
assess learner performance. The difference In standards can be 
counterproductive for learners who wish to move from one program to 
another, and makes the collection of national data on program 
effectiveness nearly Impossible. 

With the press for program accountability and for the need to 
provide a basic skills system that can better upgrade and retool the 
American workforce, the creation of performance standards for the system 
boicomes imperative. These standards should Include the generic basic 
skills that are required across different occupational' categories. Thus,, 
steps should be taken to; 

e Create performance standards for basic skills 
programs that are relevant to the goals of the 
program,, are measurable, and are interpretable. 

Bevel QOmant of Learner Assessment ProearfiirA* . An essential component 

of the implementation of program standards is the measurement of learner 

performance. In many literacy and basic skills programs across the 

country, no formal instrcsants are used to measure learners' acquisition 

of skills. Programs that do undertake some form of assessment usually 

rely on instrumMits such as the TABE or ABLE, which many program 

instructors feel do not adequately measure participants' learning. Even 

when . instruments are used, there are problems with administration and 

interpretation. For example, program instructors sometimes do not follow 

the time requirements of tests, or there is no attempt to control for cr 

adjust gain scores for regression and warm up. 
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There Is also question about the usefulness of the outcomes that are 
specified by these Instruments. Sticht's review of 32 different studies 
Involving the U.S. Army, Navy, and Air Force programs, the national 
reading academies, the Job Corps literacy programs? and computer-assisted 
or computer-managed literacy programs show grade Tevel gains of from six 
months to three years, with hours of Instruction ranging from 2 to 141. 
The average gain was 1.5 years In 48 hours of Instruction. 55/ It Is not 
clear what these gains represent In terms of learners' skills or overall 
effects of programs. 

The Implementation of competency-based assessment systems. In which 
the attainment of specific life skills Is measured, represents an 
alternative to traditional grade-level tests. Also promising Is the use 
of applied performance measures In competency-based high school diploma 
programs, where a spectrum of adults' skills are assessed by multiple 
measures. 56/ Finally, the Educational Testing Service's project to 
Identify and measure the core basic and higher order thinking skills 
needed by adults should provide new directions for basic skills 
assessment. 

While the efforts underway to provide alternative forms of assessment 

for basic skills programs appear promising, more work Is needed If we are 

to have a system Is which the majority of programs assess routinely. 

Illustrative activities that should be taken to meet this goal are: 

e Design of reliable and valid measures for 
assessing learners' acquisition of basic 
and higher order thinking skills; 
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• Development of model projects that demonstrate 
the use of new technologies for assessment; 
and 

e Creation of mechanisms for training Instructors 
and tutors In the proper administration and In-* 
terpretatlon of assessment Instruments, 

Program Evaluation. Bas'lc skills program staff not only Infrequently 
assess learner outcomes* they also rarely evaluate the Impact of their 
services. Several factors account for thlst Including the lack of staff 
who are trained In evaluation methodology* and the unavailability of 
monies for th1rd*parfy evaluations. 

With the Increased emphasis on accountability from the federal level 
In the Adult Education Amendments of I988f as well as with the 
requirements In the welfare reform and Job training legislation^ more 
systematic efforts In program evaluation will need to be undertaken. The 
conduct of formatlvef as well as summatlve evaluations* can provide 
valuable Information that can be used not only .0 Improve programs but 
also can provide data about the transferability of these programs. 

Activities that might be Initiated to enhance the state of program 
evaluation and to encourage the conduct of evaluations are: 

# The development of evaluation models that can 
be used by classroom-based and volunteer lit- 
eracy and basic skills programs—especially 
thosd that utilize technology; and 

e The creation of mechanisms for training staff 
to Implement data collection procedures that 
can be used In formative evaluations. 
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RESEARCH ON THE ORGANIZATION AND DELIVERY OF SERVICES 
Our pluralistic system for delivering adult literacy and basic skills 
services Involves a variety of organizations that are attempting to meet 
the needs of a diverse group of adult learners. As the population of 
adults who could benefit from these services expands* new efforts are 
required to attract adults to enroll In programs* and to encourage their 
continued participation. It also Is critical to maintain our pluralistic 
delivery system by exploring new organizational and structural 
arrangements that can be developed to serve adult learners. Issues that 
must be considered In order to Improve the delivery of literacy and basic 
skills services are discussed below. 

Retention of Program Partiripapts. Available statistics concerning 
the retention rates of partlclprsnts In basic skills programs aro not 
encouraging. Estimates Indicate that almost half of the adultfi who enroll 
In basic skills classes leave within a short period without Improving 
their skills significantly. While the reasons why aciults leave programs 
are varied* better Information Is needed about strategies that can be used 
to encourage learners to meet both their short-term goals and to pursue 
further study or training. 

Also questionable Is whether we are serving the variety of adults who 
could benefit from participation In a basic skills program. With the 
Increased emphasis on Improving the quality of our workforce* new efforts 
are needed to attract learners who ordinarily would not participate In an 
education program to upgrade their skills. 

Illustrative actions that can be taken to address these Issues are: 
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• Development of Improved systems for document-* 
Ing and Increasing learners' retention rates; 
and 

• Creation of new strategies for attracting poten- 
tial basic skins program participants* 

Alternative Delivery Systems. One strategy for attracting and 
retaining basic skills program participants Is to offer services In varied 
orgarlzatlonal settings and under different types of arrangements* The 
Increased participation of buslnessy Industry* and labor In basic skills 
education Is an example of new efforts In private-public partnerships* In 
these workplace literacy programs* employees are offered a variety of 
Incentives— Including release time and the potential for promotion— to 
participate In education classes* 

Also promising are the efforts underway to break the cycle of 
Illiteracy through the operation of Intergeneratlonal literacy programs* 
In which both parents and children participate In the educational process* 
Finally* the role of volunteers continues to expand as new arrangements 
are explored to enhance basic skills programs using both paid and 
volunteer staff* 

To have an enhanced basic skills system* efforts are needed to assess 
the utility of the models that are being developed and to create new 
alternatives for serving program participants* Illustrative activities 
that should be considered are: 

• The documentation of the elements that are 
critical to the success of various partner- 
ship and service delivery models; and 

e Creation of a mechanism for disseminating Infor- 
mation about the Implementation of these models* 
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A PROPOSED FEDERAL ROLE 
The creation of a comprehensive research and development base for 
supporting a coordinated adult basic skills education system will require 
the establishment of a new Institutional structure and an additional 
federal Investments Currentlyt the minimal basic skills research efforts 
that are undertaken are splintered across a few federal agencies* No 
centralized planning exists* nor Is there a mechanism for aggregating the 
results of the research. Furthermoret the potential for duplication of 
effort Is greatf and the Impact of the research that Is conducted Is not 
maximized* 

In addition to the need for a new structurey the amount of the 
federal Investmenic must be Increased* The current Investment Is not 
sufficient to support the essential research and development activities 
that should be conducted* Without these activities^ the creation of a 
coordinated basic skills system will be next to Impossible* 

The federal government's role In Improving the state of knowledge of 
literacy and basic skills education Is critical to the suc;cess of the 
enterprise*' With the supi^ort of a centralized authority* an organized 
research and development agenda can be developed and carried out« 
Specif 1ca11y# the federal government should create a national center for 
adult literal* which would perform the functions necessary to create a 
body of knowledge that can be used to enhance basic skills programs* 
These functions are described below« 

Creation of a National Canter for Adult Literacy . The federal 
government should charter a national center for adult literacy* as 
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depicted In Figure 1, which should have the following three functions: 

1. Research! A center would conduct and convnls- 
slon work In adult literacy "and basic skins* 
Including the development of processes and 
tools for assessing the utility and Impact 
of program models* and would Issue an annual 
report on the status of adult basic skills 
research; 

2. Policy Anaiv<<^» A center would maintain a 
national database on the state of basic 
skills education; Issue reports on the con- 
dition of basic skills education; and advise 
the federal* state and local governments on 
literacy and basic skills issues; and 

3. Technical As«lstanr« and Training* A center 
would monitor the development of literacy 
and basic skills training programs; dis- 
seminate Information on exemplary curriculum 
and training models; evaluate the Implemen'* 
tatlon of technology and computer-based sys- 
tems* and provide technical assistance to 
federal* state* and local agencies. 

Three Institutes should be created to carry out these functions. The 
Resflflrch Instltlrtfl should perform applied and basic research on the topics 
discussed In this paper* Issue reports on the findings from research* a«d 
Identify Issues for further Investigation. The Policy Analyfils Tn«;t .ttutft 
should be responsible for maintaining a national database on the types and 
qualities of services that are being delivered In literacy and basic 
skills education. This Institute also should Issue status reports on 
information In the database and should provide assistance to all levels of 
government. 

The Technical Asslstanra and Tralninn Tnatlttita should Identify 

Standards for effective literacy and basic skills programs* create a 
mechanism for evaluating programs* and fund the dissemination of exemplary 
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Figure 1 

A NATIONAL CENTER FOR ADULT LITERACY 
Proposed Organization and FunCiion Chart 
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• Institute Staff 
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• Conducts research studies on aduk 
literacy and basic skiis 

• Funds organizations and individuals to 
undertake applied and basic recearch 
projects 

• Issues annual report on status of adult 
basic skills research 




• Maintains national database and monitors 
8tate-of-practk:e and funding levels of 
basic skills programs 

• Issues reports on conditk>n of basic skills 
education 

• Advises state and bcal goverments on 
literacy and busQ skills policy 




Technical Assistance and Trainino Institute 

• Monitors devekDpment of state*of-art 
literacy and base skils training programs 

• Disseminates informatk)n on exeniplary 
curriculum and training nruxiels 

• Provkies assistance to federal, state, and 
bcal agencies 
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programs* Staff In this Institute would provide assistance to state and 
regional staff development centers concerning state-of-the-art training 
programs. 

The center should have a staff of researchers In the fields of adult 
learning and basic skills; policy analysts; and technical assistance 
professionals. In addition to resident stafft the center should have a 
visiting scholars program that would permit experts from universities and 
service delivery agencies to work at the center for ceslgnated periods of 
time. The visiting scholars' program would provide an opportunity for 
Individuals with specialized sregs of expertise to wwrk on projects. 

The center's research and development agenda should be created based 
on the advice of a range of Individuals Involved l^i basic skills 
policymaking, practice, and research. The agenda should reflect the needs 
of professionals who are providing basic skills services, as well as those 
who are engaged In research and model development. 

The center should conduct research and assistance activities based on 
Its own agenda, as well as support the basic skills efforts that are being 
undertaken by universities and research organizations across the country. 
The center also should fund researchers and practitioners from other 
organizations to conduct projects related to the creation of a basic 
skills system. 

The canter should be a not-for-profit, quasi-governmental corporation 
under the supervision of a board consisting of the Secretaries of 
Education, Labor, Health and Human Services, Commerce, and the Director of 
the Office of Personnel Management, as well as representatives from 
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education, business, labor, state and local governments, community-based 
organizations, and voluntary groups. T;»e' creation of a quasi-governmental 
structure Is critical, rather than the establishment ol- a center In an 
existing federal agency, so that the center can cut across organizational 
boundaries and constituent groups. The center could be modeled on a 
quasi-governmental organization such as the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. The chairperson of the center's board, as well as the 
members who are not federal officials, should be appointed by the 
President. The center should receive an Initial appropriation of $30 
million per year, which would providv^ $10 mil t ion for each of the three 
functions. In addition to receiving federal monies, the center's staff 
should work with business, industry, and foundations to seek support for 
Joint sponsorship of research, development, and assistance activities. 

Qthgr Petisral Actfvltlft'^ . in order to encourage the support of basic 
skills research and development fay federal agencies, the Departments of 
Education, Labor, and Health and Human Services should be authorized to 
spend up to $7 million from their existing research budgets for research 
and policy analysis. The Departments could use these funds to contract 
with the national center or to support appropriate activities. 

The Department of Education also should encourago states to 
coordinate th« funding of innovative projects supported under Section 353 
of the Adult Education Anbndments of 1988. A series of coordinated state 
efforts that address national priorities in adult basic skills research 
and development could result in an enriched knowledge base. 
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